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is relatively unfamiliar, and because it is important historically. 
But other relatively unfamiliar literatures, whether historically 
important or not, are not so disproportionately emphasized. 
References to minor literatures are usually brief and intended 
merely to suggest general avenues of approach, sometimes 
through an obvious source such as the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The reviewer does not understand the almost total neglect of 
American literature, whether written in English, German, 
Portuguese, or Spanish. Modern European poetry in these 
languages is discussed. 

The outline of critical theory by nationalities causes some 
difficulty. The fact that there is the same general tendency in 
critical growth — from formal to subjective criticism — in all 
the leading countries, causes repetition of ideas in the treatment 
accorded to each country. Perhaps one general discussion of 
the development of critical theory in Europe would be simpler, 
even though it would injure the balanced arrangement of the 
book as described in the preface. 

We miss reference to Italian lyrical theory in the ages of 
Dante and Petrarch. The treatment of the renaissance epic in 
Spain (page 734), mentioning as it does only one poem, gives no 
idea of the extent of the epic in Spain at that time. There are 
occasional unimportant misprints, those noticed being chiefly 
in Italian and Spanish names and titles of books. Here and 
there, specialists in different fields would add certain titles to 
the bibliographies in their specialties. 

Such faults as appear in the book by Professors Gayley 
and Kurtz are overshadowed by its good qualities. The diligent 
collection of authorities, the masterly presentation of essential 
critical problems, and the sympathetic and intelligent attitude 
toward criticism, will be helpful to many students. 

John Van Hoene 
University of Illinois 



ETUDE SUR LE LANCELOT EN PROSE, par Ferdinand 
Lot, Bibliotheque de l'Ecole des Hautes Etudes, No. 226, 
Paris. (Edouard Champion), 1918. 

In the critical expressions concerning the English Morte 
Arthur, Malory is sometimes praised as "author," sometimes 
alluded to disdainfully as a "mere" compiler, even when there 
is no difference of opinion as to what Malory actually did. 
Sommer, in his study of the sources of the Morte Arthur, 1 alludes 
to him as a "compiler." Strachey, while accepting all of 
Sommer's conclusions, nevertheless insists that Malory is an 
"author," and adds, scornfully, "I ask, as Carlyle once asked 

1 Le Morte Darthur, III, 294. 
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me, "Who built St. Paul's?" Was it Wren, or the hodman who 
carried up the bricks?" 2 Pollard speaks of "the skill, approach- 
ing original genius," 3 with which Malory used the bricks which 
his predecessors put at his service. Miss Vida Scudder takes 
a similar view, and on the ground of selection, arrangement, and 
style, pronounces him an author of great individual genius: 
"The outstanding fact is that ... he has effected a complete 
change of emphasis." 4 

The monstrous French Prose Romance known as the Vulgate 
Lancelot, which is the chief source of Malory, had modified its 
originals far more profoundly in the thirteenth century. And 
this Lancelot-Graal has also been regarded as an agglomerate 
due to various more or less unintelligent "compilers." 5 It has 
been recently edited, 6 for the first time; and M. Ferdinand Lot, 
in a book which is probably the most significant criticism of 
mediaeval literature written in the past five years, 7 has now un- 
dertaken to prove that it should be looked on as the work of an 
"author" of distinct originality, whose literary purpose is clearly 
and consistently discernible. To prove this M. Lot examines the 
work in far greater detail than any critic has attempted to 
examine Malory. 

The Lancelot-Graal is the biography of the hero Lancelot, 
whose exploits, related in the Lancelot proper, make him the 
first knight of the Table Round. He seems therefore destined 
to achieve the mysterious quest of the Holy Grail, the history 
of which, from the time that Jesus Christ partook from it of 
the last supper, is related in the first part, the Estoire. But his 
sin with Guinevere, Arthur's queen, unfits him forever to be the 
winner of the sacred vessel. That glory is reserved for Galahad, 
his son by the daughter of the Fisher king. The Quite relates 
this high adventure. The Mort d' Arthur shows the punishment 
for the sin of Lancelot and the queen, falling not on them alone, 
but on their king and all his realm. Lancelot avenges Arthur 
upon Modred and dies in the odor of sanctity. Malory has 
abridged the story in his Morte d' Arthur, but shifts the center 
of interest to Arthur and introduces large portions of the 
Tristan romance. 

By a close examination of the adventures of Lancelot 
recounted in the three volumes which form the Lancelot proper 
(as distinguished from the Estoire del Graal, the Quite, and the 

2 Le Morte d' Arthur, 1909, xiii-xiv. 
* Le Morte d' Arthur, 1908, vii. 

4 Le Morte Darthur of Sir Thomas Malory, N. Y., London, 1917, p. 370. 
'E.g., J.D. Bruce, Romanic Review, IX, 243 ff. 

•H.O. Sommer, Vulgate Version of the Arthurian Romances, Washington, 
D. C, 1909-13. 7 vols, in 4°. 

7 It was awarded the Grand Prix Gobert in 1919. 
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Morte d' Arthur which form the first and last volumes of the 
Lancelot-Graal), M. Lot discovers that they are composed with a 
shrewd attempt to pass as history. They are elaborately 
interwrought, but the chronological threads are never lost. 
For example we read that Lancelot was eighteen when he was 
dubbed knight, and that the ceremony took place on the Feast 
of St. John on a Sunday. By consulting the chronological 
tables of the fifth century M. Lot ascertains that the only 
year in the first half of it in which the Feast of St. John fell on a 
Sunday was 428. In another part of the romance it is mentioned 
that Lancelot falls ill of the poisoned water just ten years after 
he has been made knight, and that Galahad is born in the 
year following. This would fix the date of Galahad's birth 
at 439. Now, in the Quite it is mentioned that Galahad arrived 
at Camaaloth at Pentecost in 454, and that he was at that 
time just fifteen years of age. A chronology so meticulously 
consistent would certainly require very exceptional concentra- 
tion, and is hardly to be accounted for as the work of "a series 
of assembleurs." Having presented in some fifty pages the 
evidence for the unity of the Lancelot proper, M. Lot proceeds 
more rapidly to point out a similar singleness of design and 
homogeneity of spirit throughout the whole Lancelot-Graal. 

Of the whole corpus he shows that there is only one branch 
which is not demonstrably a sequel to the Estoire, premeditated 
and prepared for, namely, the first volume of the Lancelot proper. 
Here only is there no certain reminiscence of the Estoire; of 
this alone the Estoire affords no premonition. On the contrary, 
in this portion of the work Perceval is mentioned as the pre- 
destined hero of the Quest, and Pelles, the future grandfather 
of Galahad, is already dead. M. Lot accounts for this incon- 
gruity as follows. When the author wrote the first volume of 
the Lancelot proper he had not worked out all the details of his 
scheme. The Estoire he had in his head, but not in writing. 
He had decided to bring Joseph of Arimathea to Britain, but 
had not yet conceived Josephe. He had invented Pelles, and 
counted on doing something with him, but he was still under 
the influence of Robert de Borron, hesitant in his attitude to 
Perceval and not yet ready to distinguish the Fisher king from 
the Maimed King. In these ambiguities and contradictions, 
according to M. Lot, we surprise our author in the first essays 
of his monumental enterprise. Redactors and revisers would 
have effaced these blemishes. 

Certain critics have considered the difference of temper 
between the Estoire and the Quite on the one hand and the 
Lancelot and the Mort d' Arthur on the other, as pointing to a 
diversity of authorship. M. Lot devotes a chapter, which he 
might have expanded by innumerable extracts from medieval 
literature, to combating this argument. That the worship of 
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Venus coexisted in many medieval minds beside the worship 
of the Virgin is a phenomenon familiar enough. The recon- 
ciliation of V amour courtois with even a genuine mysticism was 
accomplished too frequently in fact to be declared impossible. 
"Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust," has been felt by 
others than Faust. Verhaeren's Les Flamands and Les Moines 
present the same contradiction: the one instinct with violent 
and animal spirits, the other with strange unreasoning mysti- 
cism. 

Of the Lancelot-Graal as a whole M. Lot's praise is carefully 
guarded. "Not the most perfect work of the Middle Ages in 
France, nor the most poetic, nor the most moving," but merely 
"the most characteristic and the most powerful," he says of this 
romance which wrought the woe of Paolo and Francesca and 
against which, even as late as 1542, French and Spanish 
moralists stormed in vain. The popularity and influence 
of the Lancelot-Graal in the Middle Ages is sufficient proof of 
its power. It might be objected to M. Lot's claim that this 
romance is the most characteristic product of medieval French 
literature, that it lacks the esprit gaulois of Jean de Meung's 
share of the Roman de la Rose. But so does the Rose lack the 
mysticism also inherent in the medieval temper. 

M. Lot claims for the Lancelol-Graal, as M. Foulet claims 
for the Roman de Renard, that it be studied and judged as a 
"production tres personnelle d'artiste tres conscient." But he 
has not shirked the task of analyzing the work of adaptation 
which the romance represents. His study of the Sources et 
elaboration de I'oeuvre is a marvel of patience, perspicacity, and 
erudition. He unravels the stubborn tangles of minor incon- 
sistencies with which the work bristles, and the purpose that 
determines them. We retrace with him the labor of composition 
as if it were our own. Attribute it to "an author" or to 
"authors" to "a compiler" or "compilers" as you will; if they 
were many they were much of a piece, steeped in the same 
traditions and conventions, and dominated by the same pur- 
pose. This being so, it is illuminating to consider the composi- 
tion as one. In reading M. Lot's book, we follow this typical 
medieval French romancer through all his years of labor. We 
know his library and his wastebasket; we know his timidities 
and his assiduity; we know his flights of imagination and his 
plodding pedestrianism. We pitch with him from horn to horn 
of his various dilemmas, and approve him; for, beholding him 
between the relentless pressure of purpose and tradition, we 
recognize that inconsistencies in detail were inevitable. On 
the one hand there was the old story, which his readers clung 
to, the story of the once heathen vessel and of Perceval and 
his quest; and on the other there was his Idea, the new Grail 
hero, the guileless Galahad, who was to snatch the glory of 
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achievement at long last from Lancelot, that fascinating but 
undeveloped hero whom Chretien had set in the midst of 
Arthur's court. His attempt to reconcile his sources with 
his new idea, the idea of making the perfect earthly lover the 
father of the perfect spiritual knight, involved him in diffi- 
culties which required much resourcefulness to solve. 

Gertrude Schoepperle 

(Mrs. Roger Sherman Loomis, Vassar College.) 



DIE DEUTSCE-AMERIKANISCHE PATRIOTISCHE 
LYRIK DER ACHTUNDVIERZIGER UND IHRE 
HISTORISCHE GRUNDLAGE. Gottlieb Betz. Ameri- 
cana Germanica Number 22. University of Pennsylvania, 
1916. 

Die deutschen Liberalen der vormarzlichen Periode hatten 
keine Gelegenheit, ihren Wiinschen nach einem geeinigten, 
freien Deutschland Ausdruck zu verleihen. Das Versprechen 
der Fursten, die Opferwilligkeit des Volkes wahrend der 
Befreiungskriege durch Einfuhrung von Verfassungen zu 
belohnen, war nur in einigen suddeutschen Staaten erfiillt 
worden, das Recht der Versammlung und die Redefreiheit 
waren beschamenden Einschrankungen unterworfen, Zeit- 
schriften und Biicher unterlagen einer strengen Zensur. Rein 
Wunder, dass das fortschrittliche Element zu dem alten, echt 
deutschen Mittel griff, seine Hoffnungen und Forderungen in 
der Poesie zum Ausdruck zu bringen. Die Mehrzahl der 
Dichter horte auf, von Freundschaft und Liebe, Blumenduft 
und Vogelsang zu schwarmen und ihre Feder wurde eine starke 
Waffe im Kampfe gegen den Ruckschritt. 

Sonettchen an Amanda, 
So leiern wir nicht mehr; 
Es ward zur Propaganda 
Das deutsche Dichterheer 

sang Friedrich von Sallet; und selbst ein Dichter wie Hebbel 
verteidigte die politische Lyrik: "Man konnte in Deutschland 
nicht langer Veilchen begiessen oder sich in den farbigen 
Schmelz des Schmetterlingsfliigels vertiefen, wahrend man in 
Frankreich und England den Gesellschaftsvertrag untersuchte 
und an alien Fundamenten des Staates und der Kirche riittelte." 
Aber den Herolden deutscher Freihcit und Einheit, die so viel 
dazu beitrugen, die blutige Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
Staat und Volk im Jahre 1848 heraufzubeschworen, war es 
nicht vergonnt, einern siegenden Volke den Lorbeerkranz auf 
die Stirne zu driicken. Ehe die Revolution die Friichte ihrer 
ersten Erfolge einernten konnte, hatten sich die reaktionaren 



